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Free Admirals and Generals: Three retired admirals and three tice BARE, al of high rank, 


have come out in support of former President Herbert Hoover’s famous “sea-air” military strategy 
for solving our world defense. 


On Capitol Hill, where the announcement came as a sensation, it was remarked: “If this is 
what the retired high brass say, it’s a cinch that a lot more of them on active duty in the Pentagon 
would agree — if they dared.” 


Mr. Hoover has released for publication letters from these military men which leave no doubt 
of the complete identity between the military thinking of Hoover and these experts. 


The three retired generals are: General Leslie R. Groves, former head of the atomie energy 
project; General A. C. Wedemeyer, formerly in charge of Army planning; and General Harold L. 
George, former Air Force man. It is significant that Wedemeyer. and Groves are both Army men, 
“ground force” officers. The navy men are: Admirals William V. Pratt and William H. Standley, 
both of whom formerly held the top post of Chief of Naval Operations, and Admiral Harry E. Yarnall. 


The statements of these men are, without reserve or qualification, in support of Mr. Hoover's 
thesis, as presented in his speech of January 27. Their words, and the reputations backing the words, 
should go far to impress those in the press and public life who have washed their hands of the Hoover 
controversy, saying “‘let’s leave it to those in command of the services”. 


As the whole MacArthur dismissal episode has shown, decisions cannot be left to officers under 
constant threat of dismissal by the political Executive of the Government. The “free” generals and 
admirals have spoken publicly. It’s now up to the representatives of the people to speak and act. 


The Hoosier Story: In the state of Indiana, we have discovered, there is under way a bitter struggle 
in which candidates for local offices are beginning to divide along Taft and Eisenhower lines. 


A significant example of this was shown last weekend. Indiana politicos were talking about the 
fact that the very first candidate to announce for the GOP gubernatorial nomination is a Taft supporter. 
His name is Samuel R. Harrell and he has long supported the political fortunes of the Senator from 
Ohio. This affiliation is far from a liability, for at least 80 per cent of the delegates to the GOP state 
convention are for Taft. The governorship contest is important this year. The present Governor is a 
Democrat and Republicans believe they can elect one of their own. 


Our correspondents in Indiana picture this first candidate, Mr. Harrell, a grain man from a rural 
area, as a sturdy follower of the ideas of Taft in both foreign and domestic policies. He has long advo- 
cated economy, lower taxes and constitutional government. We do not know what his chances are, for 
it is reported that at least a half dozen rival candidates will soon announce. 


But one thing is noticeable. Those who have been for Eisenhower in the past are trying to mini- 
mize that aspect of their political format. 


For instance, a former American Legion National Commander, Mr. George C. Craig of Indian- 
apolis, will announce for the Governor’s race. (His manager is Elmer W. “Little Doc” Sherwood, aide 
of Governor Dewey in the 1948 campaign and presently front man for the Eisenhower movement in 
Indiana.) Craig is a highly respected citizen with a national reputation. But some time ago, he 
declared publicly for Eisenhower. Now, his friends are trying to remove the label and picture him 
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as unaffiliated and “middle-of-the-road”. All in all, the Eisenhower movement in Indiana appears to ug B 
as rather synthetic. 2 Lodge 
Chicago: On a quick trip to the Midwest in the past few days, we talked to a prominent Chicago bs 
industrialist. Within recent months, he told us, a number of gentlemen had called on him in his office, 

‘They represented New York banks and they explained their visits as being simply prompted to ask if I 
they could serve him in any way, and to chat about business conditions. But, our friend noted, each the fa 
one managed to steer the conversation to politics and to mention General Eisenhower favorably as a would 
potential candidate for President. prospé 

‘That was all. For our friend held different political: ideas and he did not encourage further 7° 
political talk. Nor was he interested in borrowing. If he were, Ce institutions could well handle 
his needs. ! 

: would 

We could not help ruminating over this account. If our friend had been less secure financially, sleahie 
if he did not possess strong political scruples . . . We recalled, from vivid personal recollection, how idl 
this sort of New York influence — just a word here, a word there — worked in 1916-17 and again sn the 
in 1940-41, etc. anh 

Out in the Illinois metropolis, there exists a fierce local pride and strong suspicion of New York. willy 
It is a political factor of big moment not only in Chicago but in the surrounding area. When Eisen- " 
hower supporters staged a rally in Madison Square Garden last weekend, the proceedings were noted in Ike. 
Chicago. Stage and screen stars, a hall with many seats empty, some left-wing persons on the sponsor — 
list — all these were noted out West and received appropriate comment. Indeed, some Eisenhower sdi 
supporters out there wished the Garden rally had not been held. 

Taft partisans talked of how New York money had been sent to the Ike organization in some Arot 
Western states — $50,000 to Oklahoma, $50,000 to Oregon, $50,000 to Missouri. Now, undoubtedly, 48 he 
there’s Taft money being spent liberally in the primary contests out there, but it doesn’t bear the Hf th 
New York label. ei 

Atlan 
That Stevenson Boom: In Chicago, we inquired as to the record of Democratic Governor Adlai ering 
Stevenson. Mr. Truman feigns to deem Stevenson a fine, potential successor. Our friends out there Euro 
were less complimentary and gave us this picture: ment 

GOP Governor Dwight Green was defeated by Stevenson in 1948, allegedly for misgovernment, 
crime conditions, corruptions, etc. Yet in the past few months, several developments in the state of him ; 
Illinois suggest that Stevenson hasn't proved any wonder worker. These developments are: (1) The 
loss of many lives in a coal mine explosion with charges that the state mine inspection bureau failed ; 
to close a dangerous mine. (2) The “horse meat” scandal in the state meat inspection office. (3) The migh 
unexplained murder of a precinct politician last week was instantaneously accepted as due to gang 
politics and crime. does 

Yet, Stevenson seems not. unpopular. Why? Well, the state government payroll has an expansion th 
coefficient equal to that of the Federal Government. And that is saying something. It may be that it’s Oil 
a case of “more public jobs, more popularity”, or rather “less unpopularity”. Something like that. off-s] 
Around the White House: Those who hang about Democratic Headquarters and who would rather og 
talk than write about some things they hear are now discussing the following: not 

High Presidential advisors are considering, as a definite possibility, the step of relieving Ike (in 
some apparently nice way, of course) of his command. The time, as now estimated, would be about trad 
the middle of May. He would be replaced by General Ridgway. deci 

The calculations involved in this are a bit shocking, even to those sued to the brutal ways “par 
of. power politics in an election year. But, nevertheless, the Democratic officials figure it this way: land 





By May, either (1) Ike’ s chances for the GOP nomination ae be bright enough for gare 
Lodge and colleagues to persevere in their Eisenhower campaign, or (2) the campaign (perhaps: after 
adverse results in New Hampshire and Wisconsin) will have foundered ‘and ‘Tke’ s bid ard nomination 


will be ended. Aire ; : YONG 


If (1) takes place, Ike would want to come home, and the White House saighe as wf eccons 
the fact. Indeed, that would be all right for the Democrats. For, while Ike would have strength, .s0 
would Taft. .The latter’s organization could stand more reverses than Ike’s. Thus there ‘would be i in 
prospect a knock- down-and- drag-out fight in the GOP convention in J uly ending in a stalemate, . with, 


bad and divisive effects. on the Republican party and_ conversely good - effects. on the morale - La the 


Democrats. — huddev 


And if (2) —. elimination of Ike from the political scene — happens, then, that possibility too 
would favor a decision to get rid of him as European commander. If the public does not wax: enthu-e. 
siastic over him as a candidate, they may lose their former. enthusiasm for him. as European,’ cont 
mander. European nations would conclude that the American people no longer have much. confidence 
in their General, and European. statesmen would more strongly. oppose his urgings to make ‘sacrifices,’ 


thereby making his task quite impossible. The Eisenhower mission would have to come to an end, 
willy nilly. 


. . : iveth @hit 

These are the calculations in Democratic circles, as Democratic leaders envision the ousting of 
Ike. They have no gratitude for a genuinely warm and likeable General who quite sincerely risked 
his career on .a very doubtful mission which he must well ears felt had all odds against it.’ But 
such considerations have no effect on our “lords and managers”. 


Around the Pentagon: In the big building on the Potomac, they have been stirred,, in zt - 


48 hours, by word that General Eisenhower has decided not to attend the Lisbon meeting next week. 
If that should prove true, it would be sensational. 


For months now, this important, perhaps crucial, gathering of the heads of the éitdted inci North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization has been heavily billed in the press. Many had expected that this gath-’ 
ering would be a “big moment” for the General, the climax of his year’s work of ‘building up a 


European Army. He would, it has been expected, report on his endeavors and try to oti an agree-’ 
ment from those present to do things he has wanted done. 


But now, as the Pentagon story goes, General Alfred M. Gruenther, his Deputy, will represent 
him at this conference next week. 


When we tried out this story on State Department circles, their reaction was that the President 
might overrule Ike and order him to attend the meeting. And of course he would obey. 


But whether he does go or not, the above intelligence must continue to suggest some questions: 
does this mean that Ike does not find progress in creating an army sufficiently good for a full report 
at this time? Or is his decision connected with his political ambitions in this country? 


Oil for Socialism: Now being threshed out in a Senate committee is the bill for: vesting title in 
off-shore coastal lands, with their oil and natural gas resources, in the contiguous states; it is sched- 
uled to come up on the Senate floor within the next two weeks. The bill was passed in the House 
at the last session by a vote sufficient to overcome an expected Presidential veto. But the Senate did 
not act upon it before the Congress adjourned. 


The history of the bill starts with a2 war-time decision of the Federal government, that, despite 
tradition and long practice, these lands belonged to it, rather than the states. The states fought the 
decision up to the Supreme Court. The Court never adjudicated the matter of title, but declared that 
“paramount interest” gave the Federal government first claim on the minerals found under the coastal 
lands. The states involved in the case were California, Louisiana and Texas, although many ‘other 








states declared, themselves on their side, because of the implied invasion of. States’ me The bill 
wai i tittoduced in ‘an ‘effort to. settle the matter of title. 


a atin atts trates 

aie All. sorts of, ‘parliamentary maneuvers. to prevent the bill from coming to a vote hie inna em:. 
ployed by the Administration. The latest is an offsetting bill (authored by Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama), which proposes that the royalties, rents and taxes derived by the Federal government 
froin’ these latids be: earmarked for educational purposes. Not surprisingly, the powerful lobby that for 
years: ‘kas worked for federalized education has rallied behind this bill. It provides for the creation 
6f 4 national advisory council on grants-in-aid for education, consisting of twelve members; such a 
coulicil would certainly be dominated by the professional “progressive” educators, and control of the 


Gurricula, textbooks and teaching personnel would in time pass from the local communities to this 
vested interest. 


Thus, if this bill should become law, the socialization of our schools will have been effected by 
subterfuge. ‘Those whose hearts bleed for the inadequacies of our school system will have to explain 
why the states themselves cannot use the money for education; it is a fact that in several of the Cali- 
fortiia communities the revenues derived from off-shore lands actually pay for all their school expenses. 
The objective of these advocates of Senator Hill’s measure is not education but socialization. 


__,.My Rings Seat in, Moscow. By Nicholas Nyaradi. New York: Thomas W. Crowell Co. 
:. "J "93.75. 


+ The story begins in May, 1947. Hungary had been “liberated” and its government was operating . 


alee the aegis of an Allied Control Commission—meaning that Marshal Voroshilov, the Russian member, 
was the real head of the Hungarian regime. A demand had come from Moscow for $200,000,000 of 
“German assets” — based on the clause in the Potsdam Agreement which gave Russia permission to 
pickup -as reparations what she could trace to German ownership. Hitler had forced that amount 
of money on Hungarian airplane manufacturers, so that they could build plants for his purposes. The 


plants did not exist, for they had been destroyed by Allied bombs. This was the basis for the Russian 
claim... 


Hungary, of course, was broke. So, its government, dominated by Communist stooges, sent Dr. 
Nyaradi, the Minister of Finance, to Moscow to negotiate a reduction of the phoney claim. He was 
chosen precisely because he was a lawyer and a banker; if he failed, the blame could be placed on 
a, “class enemy of Communism”. What the Hungarian Communists could not anticipate was that a man 
of his mental equipment would pick up in Moscow a lot of information about the Soviets and set this 
forth in 1952 in a very telling book, My Ringside Seat in Moscow. Dr. Nyaradi, after whittling 
down the demand, returned to Budapest, to find that the Russians were consolidating their control over 
Hungary. It soon became evident to Nyaradi that the country was an unhealthy place for non- 
Communists, and he decamped across the Iron Curtain. He is now lecturing in Bradley University 
and. has: made application for American citizenship. 


‘Dr. Nyaradi and his group put in seven months in Moscow, mainly “sweating it out”. Despite 
the careful surveillance to which they were subjected, there was much about Soviet methods and _psy- 
chology that could not be hidden from trained observers. Even on the conducted tours one could 
pick’ up information and see more than one is expected to see, and the actual negotiations with top- 
notch commissars revealed more of their way of thinking than they might want the wor!d to know. 
We have, then, in this new book, not a series of startling revelations, but rather a report on Moscow 
and its denizens, written by a keen observer who spent seven months there doing an excellent job of 
observing. And the report is entertainingly written. 
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“THE AMERICAN WAY” 


By Harry Serwer 


a ongeseneg and retailers are frightened. January dollar volume, in all items 
but food, was a bust — despite month-long and store-wide “special sales”. Prices 
were adjusted downward — often to cost and below — yet the volume was more than 
15 per cent below January, 1951. Like consumptives who paint their cheeks to simulate 


the glow of health, retailers gloat: “But it was better than in January, 1950.” 


No mention is made of the fact that in the pre-Korea January, when prices were 
lower, a greater number of units were sold, even though less dollars landed in the till. 
A healthy economy is one in which many units of goods are made and consumed, not 
one in which many dollars change hands. 

Since it is considered “dangerous to the economy” to admit adverse conditions, there 
is a conspiracy to deny facts. In the last three months I have heard many top executives 
declare, with variations, “‘knock on wood, business is terrific!” Yet, despite such cheer- 
leader exuberances, it is well-known that many large producers have had to resort to 
commercial morals comparable to those of the street corner shill. And that includes the 


juggling of financial statements. ‘Otherwise, it just wouldn’t be healthy.” 


They fool nobody. The retailer knows the truth. He is fully aware of the stocks 
in the manufacturer’s bins and he knows that the manufacturer’s creditors are clamoring 
for money, and because his aisles are conspicuously uncrowded, he is mercilessly taking 
advantage of the situation to pound prices down with the hope that “lower prices will 
bring the customer back to the store’. 

All sorts of depression shenanigans are showing up. Many store buyers are accept- 
ing bribes; and it is a short step from accepting bribes to practicing blackmail. Since 
published prices cannot hold up in a falling market, there is no telling how much a buyer 
really pays. If a $50 item is offered at $45, the buyer will beat down the price to $40 
and close the deal with: ‘‘You bill the house at $45 and give me the other $5 — in cash.” 
The manufacturer, conscious of his financial position, and knowing that his competitors are 
no better off, is morally unhinged; he accepts the deal. : 

I am not speaking of isolated cases. Graft in the business world is so rampant that 


stopping it is easy. Some of the victims — okay, culprits — readily admit the fact. Their 
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major complaint is that the graft is causing bookkeeping difficulties: the transactions are 
in cash and are hard to account for in the tax returns. 


“Why do you bother about it?” one man I interviewed said. ‘It’s the American 


9 


way. 


W'"*8 MORALS DECAY, justifications become abundant. ‘‘After all, if stores demand 

subsidies from their suppliers — in the way of advertising, window rent, inside 
deals, discounts — why should not the store buyers?” One man said: “The people are 
simply following the moral code of Washington.”’ Another declared, ““When the head 
of a large store, with a terrific purchasing power, hires a buyer with the inducement that 
the low salary can be augmented ‘with extras’, the whole market, including the suppliers, 
knows about it; and that’s the way business is done.” 


The most interesting observation came from a man of importance in his field: 
“They’re taking the dough because it’s tax-free — the only tax-free money the buyers can 


get. How can they refuse it? And how long before they anticipate the offer by stipv- 
lating the bribe as part of the deal?” 


There are persistent rumors that some wholesalers won’t accept business from buyers 
unless a bribe arrangement is included. The reason is clear: the deal between store 
buyer and wholesaler is predicated on a minimum amount of business for the year. That 
is a great consideration, because sales volume is thus predetermined and production can 
be planned accordingly. By tying down the buyer (even in a corrupt market, exposure 


is unpleasant), the wholesaler assures himself of an outlet for his merchandise. 


All this adds to the cost of doing business; a part of the consumer’s dollar goes to 
parasitical incidentals. While it theoretically does not raise the cost to the consumer in 
this ailing civilian economy, it does put a dishonest floor under prices; it prevents the 


consumer from getting merchandise for less. 


I CALLED on a manufacturer and asked him how tar up the corruption is going — at 

what economic level it stops. He answered with a story about electric motors. 
He had ordered some from a giant corporation, one whose volume runs into many 
millions. “They were late in deliveries and a lot of correspondence ensued. Some of 
their excuses were so obviously dishonest that we thought we were dealing with a shifty 
second-hand machine shop. When we finally got the motors we found that they ran back- 
wards, and we were right where we started. Even the excuse for this boner was worthy 
of a charlatan.” That was the man’s way of telling me he might have done better with 
a well-placed gratuity. 
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I called on a chain store buyer and offered the theory that the income tax is causing 
some of this undercover income. He said, “I don’t know of any direct cases in which 
the tax tie-up is the chief gimmick, but it may very well be, because I never heard of 
so much slip-money before.” 


Then he added, ““We in the higher brackets are in one hell of a swivel. In 1925 
my extravagant way of living set me back $30,000 a year. My accountant tells me that the 
same standard today would cost me more than $90,000. I am now making more than 
twice as much as I did in 1925, but I don’t live as well, even though I have to dig into 
the old sock” — which was another way of saying that the temptation to evade the 
income tax is strong. 


Another friend in the higher brackets told me about a job that would pay him ten 
thousand more than he is making. “Did you take it?” I asked. ‘Hell, no. I don’t want 
money, I want net income. More than that, I must have capital appreciation. I want 
the opportunity to fix up my books so that I can siphon off something for myself. I want 
to leave something for my wife and kids. If I keep on eating up my own fat, what 


will happen to them after I’m gone?”’ 


The head of a fairly substantial business, who is reputed to be as corrupt as 
Cagliostro, was quite frank with me. “I gotta take it. The overhead is like a tape- 
worm — and who says I’m in business for glory? Yes, I take it, and I get leery every 
time the phone rings. Everybody in my organization filches the filthy. One day one 
of my girls asked me for a raise. I figure she’s well paid. Anyhow, since she lives with 
her mother I bust in on them one evening when they are having dinner. What do I see? 
Tiffany silverware, two domestics, a period TV with full length doors, a piano. I don’t 
live like that, even with all I steal.”’ ‘Did you fire her?” I asked. ‘You think I’m nuts? 
Who am I gonna hire in her place — Joan of Arc?” 


rece is habit-forming; it increases in intensity with practice. Once a bribe is 
taken, the inclination is to look for and demand it, and then to seek new sources. 
The initiated buyer asks: “How long has this been going on — and where was I all the 
time?” He chisels in on the advertising racket, as follows. 

The buyer goes to the inventory-sick wholesaler and says: ‘I can move a lot of 
stuff for you. Suppose you give me the dough for a magazine ad. I'll get all our stores 
to buy from you, because we'll list their names in the ad. I'll give you, to begin with, 
a bulk order for all the stores.” He forgets to tell the victim that the order is subject 
to confirmation by. the individual stores. But the wholesaler’s mathematics are distorted 


by his need for orders; he says, ‘““Oke.’’ The buyer then goes to an agency and sings: 





“I can get you twenty pages if you will cut me in for 5% of the billing.” The agency, 


a. small and hungry one, slavers and huffs like Pluto in the animated comics. 


Right there the corruption is compounded. The agency head seeks out buyers who 
never thought of the scheme and instructs them. Or, he goes to the boss of the buyers 
and suggests ways and means. “You have hired an agency that is dead from the neck 
up. All they do is to show you how to spend your own money. I'll help you collect 
from your supplier — for advertising — a dollar for every fifty cents you spend. You 
don’t spend any of your money, and you collect 100% profit — all of which is non-tax- 
able.” To top off the conspiracy, the agency may split with the wholesaler his commis- 
sion on the advertising paid for by the retailer. 


is sTORY is as sordid as it is long. Means for evading the income tax multiply faster 
than the bureaucracy can think of ways to caulk them up. The net result is a callous- 
ness that threatens to undermine any sense of morals that may remain in American life. 


The situation calls for an Isaiah, though the odds are that even a prophet of his propor- 


tions could do nothing about it. A rampage of degeneracy is in the making, opening the 


way for some false god — a Hitler or a Stalin. 


The source of the disease, of course, is Washington. Business, circumscribed by the 
rules of production, is unable to meet the competition of a Ninety-Billion-Dollar 
Bureaucracy, which can spend without producing a thing. To oppose this monster is to 
court destruction; the easiest way is to hop on the bandwagon, to partake of the swag. 
Why bother with ethics when the civilian economy, which is the normal habitat of busi- 
ness, is dying? If it were not for government spending we would be in a depression that 
would make 1932 look like a boom. 


But, government spending is accompanied by inflation, so that the dollars got that way 
buy less and less, which means that more and more dollars must be had to live. Evasion 
of the income tax (which also increases with government spending) seems to be the only 
way. If the methods devised smack of immorality, let’s look to the culprit higher up. 

Meanwhile the wage-earner, with hardly a chance to chisel on income taxes, is caught 
in the ethico-economic avalanche. The best he can do is to cut down on his consumption. 
Food he must have; nothing else seems to be worth what is asked for it. So, he buys 
food and passes up other things. The ratio of unspent spendable dollars to dollars earned 
is at an all-time high. Hence, business is as bad off as ethics. 


Where will it stop? My guess: at the point where the rank and file get fed up with 
the whole situation and demand a savior. Will he be a Hitler or a Stalin? 
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